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BUSINESS 


Business expansion continued 
in New Mexico during June, as shown by the 
11 per cent increase over June 1956 of the 
Index of Business Activity, but seasonal 
factors brought about a decline from the level 
of the preceding month. Moreover, the 
seasonal drop(typically about 2 per cent) was 
accentuated by a 41 per cent decrease in 
sales reported by manufacturers and pro- 
cessors, apparently due in large part to 
under -reporting. 

The offsetting unusually large increase in 
sales reported by public utilities and carriers 
also apparently reflected a quirk in report- 
ing (quarterly reporting by one large firm) 
more than it did a real change in business 
activity. 

Extracting these two confusing elements 
from the Index, it appears that June business 
was off two or three points from May, which 
is quite typical of the seasonal pattern es- 
tablished over the past ten years. 

Most indications were that consumer in- 
come continued to gain and that the June 
downturn was merely the usual seasonal 
reaction. 

Taken as a whole, retail sales suffered no 
seasonal drop, and the gain over a year 
earlier was substantial. Sales of apparel 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Where the Money Comes From 


La,NE SN DUSTRY 


In one of the most comprehensive economic 
studies of New Mexico ever attempted by the 
Bureau of Business Research (1956 Income by 
Counties in New Mexico, New Mexico Studies in 
Business and Economics, No. 5, 1957), many 
interesting and significant facts were uncovered 
regarding trends in size and source of our per- 
sonal income. Most important, perhaps, were 
the determination of the major sources of that 
income and the figure for the total such income 
received by all New Mexicans during 1956-- 
$1, 286,000,000, for an average of $1,533 for 
évery man, woman, and child in the state. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the U.S. Commerce 
Department, the 1956 national per capita income 
was around $1,949, California ledthe nation with 
about 125 percent of the average, and other West 
Coast states were close behind her, 


In 1954 New Mexico's total personal income 
was about $155 million less than that for 1956, 
and our per capita income was about $60 less. 
With comparable data available only for 1954 and 
1955, we must turn for any other comparisons to 
the annual income estimates made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Conservative use of these 
estimates indicates that New Mexico's total per- 
sonal income has more than quadrupled and her 
per capita income virtually tripled since 1940. 


The interested citizenimmediately asks, ''What 
were the sources of these impressive gains?"' 
The income study revealed that a profound eco- 
nomic change has taken--and is taking--place, 
calling for a revision of most outside appraisals 
of New Mexico and for an equally important over- 
hauling of much thinking by New Mexicans them- 
selves regarding the state's economy. In the 
nature of this change is to be found the answer to 
the citizen's question, 


Not long ago the prosperity of the people of 
New Mexico depended largely upon weather con- 
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ditions and the prices of sheep, wool, and cattle. 
Even as recently as seven years ago, most ana- 
lysts of our economy concludedthat weather con- 
ditions were the major factors regulating the 
personal pursuits of our people, arbitrarily con- 
ditioning years into "good" times or "bad."' A 
drouth meant a difficult season or seasons. A 
drouth coupled with falling farm prices could 
mean disaster for almost everyone, since nearly 
all of us suffered economically when the farmer 
was forced to tighten his belt. 


But much can change in seven years, and much 
has changed in New Mexico since 1949-50. The 
state no longer depends primarily upon agricul- 
ture. Businessmen and public officials who once 
listened to weather news or checked the front- 
page weather forecast before they drank their 
first cups of morning coffee now check on the 
barometric readings from Washington, knowing 
that the political climate in the nation's capital 
is likely to be more important to them than the 
latest development in cloud-seeding. Atomic and 
missile research and other military projects are 
the material out of which banner headlines are 
fashioned for current New Mexico newspapers, 
Production and price of and demand for oil and 
gas, for uranium, for copper, for potash, news 
releases on manufacturing enterprises--these 
are matters of concern far greater to New Mex- 
icans in 1957 than how many days the sun has 
shone consecutively upon us, 

A new dayhas come for the worker, too, Today 
he can choose among many kinds of jobs, some of 
them nonexistent a few years ago. Actually, even 
many farm operators now work part of each year 
inurban areas, and more and more farm laborers 
are being absorbed into city employment. Most 
of these new jobs mean higher incomes--high 
enough to attract workers from other states, who 
in turn add to the rates of expansion among New 
Mexico construction, trade, service industries, 
and local governments, 
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ESTIMATED INCOME PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 
New Mexico, 1955 & 1956 
(in millions) 


Per Cent 


19551) 1956 _Change__ 


TOTAL INCOME $1,161.2 $1, 286.0 +19 


Wages & Salaries 819.1 906, 2 +11 
Proprietor Income 184,3 209.6 +14 
Property Income 117.6 123.9 + > 
Transfer Items(2) 60, 2 68.3 +13 
Less: Deductions for 

Social Insurance -20.0 -22.0 +10 


lRevised 


2Includes government aid and welfare, veterans' 
benefits, pensions, retirement, and all pay- 
ments for which services are not required in 
return. 

Source: Bureau of Business Research based on 
reports of U. S. Department of Commerce and 
various other agencies 


Unfortunately, this surge in income has not 
been shared by allour citizens in allour 32 coun- 
ties. Wide variations in per capita incomes were 
found during the income study. In 1956 these 
variations ranged from an average of $416 in 
Sandoval to an average of $3, 065 in Los Alamos, 
Nine counties had per capita incomes of less than 
$1,000; four had incomes higher than the 1954 
national per capita average of $1,770; three had 
incomes higher than the 1956 average. Some of 
New Mexico's most critical economic problems 
are reflected in and emphasized by these great 
contrasts, and public officials and business lead- 
ers should see the variations as a challenge to 
work for improved conditions in low income 
areas. 


Two thirds of the personal income received 
herein 1956 came from private nonfarm sources. 
About 27 percent came from governmentas sala- 
ries and transfer payments. The remainder-- 
about 6 per cent--came from agriculture, Chart 
1 illustrates the proportions contributed by these 
three major fountainheads of personal income, 

The distribution ratios of income from these 
categories, which together are all-inclusive, 
differ from the national ratios and from those of 
most other states. New Mexico's percentage of 
income from government, especially from the 
federal government, was the highest inthe nation. 


Its farm percentage was one of the lowest, only 
about half the national average. The casual ob- 
server of the New Mexico scene is likely to find 
this fact surprising, for the state was for so long 
generally regarded as a state of farms and ran- 
ches with a little mining thrown in for good mea- 
sure and Indian pueblos and reservations thrown 
in for color, 


But these differences in size among income 
sources are not really surprising, since New 
Mexico has vast areas of land unsuitable for in- 
tensive farming, yet has a year-round flying 
climate and other natural advantages peculiarly 
suited to the purposes of the military in particu- 
lar and many other federal agencies in general. 


Private Nonfarm Income 


Private nonfarm income in 1956 amounted to 
$863 million out of a total of slightly more than 
one and a quarter billion. The largest of the 
three major categories of New Mexico income, 
it consists of total wages and salaries earned in 
mining, building, trade, and other industries plus 
professional and proprietor income plus receipts 
from property and many miscellaneous sources. 
Property income, of course, includes funds re- 
ceived by owners as rent, interest, dividends, 
and similar payments, 


The fact that private companies carry on a 
great deal of government work in New Mexico is 
significant and should be emphasized. The in- 
come study placed returns from such work in the 
category of private nonfarm income because per- 
sonal income mustbe reckoned at the point where 
it reaches the individual. 


For example, wages of construction workers 
employed by a building contractor doing work for 
a mining company are included in the totals of 
income from construction rather than in the 
mining category. Similarly, wages received by 
manufacturing employees from a private firm 
performing research in atomic weaponry for the 
government are included, first, in income from 
manufacturing and, second, in the private non- 
farm category rather than in that of government. 


Government Payments 


The $344 millionincome from government con- 
sists of all money received by individuals from 
federal, state, and local authorities. It includes 
wages and salaries of civil service employees, 
public school teachers, and employees of all 
state-supported institutions such as universities, 
hospitals, and the like. It also includes govern- 
ment transfer payments, those funds requiring 
no service in return, 
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CHART 1 


Personal Income by Source 


New Mexico - 1956 


GOVERNMENT PAY MEN 
$344, 367, 000 
(26. 8%) 


PRIVATE NON-FARM INCOMEO@ 
$863, 416, 
(67. 1%) 


Farm Income 


Farm income in 1956 came to $78 million, 
about 6 per cent of our grand total. Such income 
includes wages of agricultural workers plus the 
funds farm operators have left from sales of 
products after expenses, Farm income in New 
Mexico dropped in 1956 nearly $23 million below 
that of 1954, with the result that--since all other 
segments of the state's income grew during the 
same period--the relative position of farm in- 
come in relation to the total income declined 
3 per cent, 

This income picture stems from several con- 
flicting farm trends. The number of farms and 
ranches in New Mexico has declined in recent 
years, with fewer people receiving income from 
agricultural operations, 

However, it is subsistence and family farms 
that are going out of existence, whereas the 
larger income-producing farms and ranches now 
constitute a bigger proportion of the total farms. 
The remaining fewer proprietors may individually 
produce more income than in previous years, but 
the total income for the state is stillsmaller than 
in past years. The cotton farmer has done well 
inthe last few years, but not well enough to make 
up for the losses experienced by corn and bean 
farmers and small cattle ranchers, 


Wages and Salaries 


Turning from consideration of the state's total 
personal income and its principal sources, let us 
now examine the five chief kinds of income, most 
of which cut across the lines of almost all major 
income sources, They are wages and salaries, 
proprietor income, property income, and trans- 
fer payments, The relative impact of wages and 
salaries on the income story is illustrated in 
Chart 2. Such income ($906 million) was paid in 
varying proportions by all three big sources-- 
nonfarm, government, and farm. Its importance 
is obvious: in 1956 wage and salary earners 
received an estimated $7 out of every $10 of all 
personal income in New Mexico--a proportion in 
line with our national income distribution, 

But it was not always soin this state. A few 
years ago New Mexico wage and salary earners 
received less than half the total income payments 
originating here; by 1948 they received slightly 
more than half. Now, the New Mexico ratio has 
almost caught up with the national one, a shift 
economically significant’enough to warrant some 
analysis. 

The shift is due primarily to enlarged civilian 
and military personnel required by recent de- 
velopments in atomic-energy and guided-missiles 
programs and by expansion of Air Force bases 
within the state. Also important has been the 
expansion of state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments to serve the resultant increasing popu- 
laticn. In addition, wages. have generally been 
raised to keep pace with inflation and to meet 
salary scales of new agencies and businesses. 

By 1956 federal wages here amounted to $195 
million--largest single source of wage-salary 
income in New Mexico. Another $93 million was 
paidto employees of state and local governments. 
These two figures show that government em- 
ployees received almost one third of our $906 
million wage-salary total. 

Additional workers and higher rates of pay also 
boosted wage-salary payments of private in- 
dustry. Average weekly individual earnings in 
mining and manufacturing are wellabove national 
averages. Although those in construction, trade, 
finance, and services are not so high, in recent 
years a gradual rise has occurred in pay rates 
among all such New Mexico industries, as well 
as a rise in number of workers. 


Wages in Government 


The federal government is the single largest 
source of personal income in New Mexico. Wages 
of civilservice employees and military personnel 
comprise by far the largest segment of income 
originating at one source. In 1956, as Chart 2 
aptly illustrates, the $195 million federal payroll 
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was more than twice the combined state and local 
government payrolls of $92.8 million. 

Wages and salaries paid by retail and wholesale 
firms, some $144 million in all, made upthe only 
category that came anywhere near the amount 
paid by Uncle Sam into our individual coffers. 
This dependence of New Mexicans upon federal- 
government projects is a situation not tobe lightly 
dismissed, 

One of the most significant aspects of the fed- 
eral payroll is its concentration in a few areas: 
Albuquerque, Los Alamos, Roswell, Las Cruces, 
Alamogordo, and Clovis. A large share of state- 
government payments is found, of course, in 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and Las Cruces, 

To assume that the total income attributed to 
any particular area in the state is also spent in 
that same locality is an inaccurate assumption. 
Soldiers and airmen stationed in New Mexico un- 
doubtedly send part of their income to dependents 
or other relatives who live in some other part of 
the nation. The proportion of the state's income 
going beyond her boundaries in this way is im- 
possible to calculate. Neither is it possible, on 
the other hand, to estimate how much money 
earned elsewhere comes in like fashion to de- 
pendents living here. These two flows of income 
could quite possibly cancel each other out, there- 
by allowing us to use the income totals in this 
study in estimating purchasing power in the state 


as a whole or in counties individually. This 
situation is called attention to at this particular 
point because it is of special importance with 
reference to military personnel. 


Wages in Private Business 


The combined wages and salaries from all 
types of private businesses amounted to some 
$618 million in 1956, an increase over 1954 of 
more than $83 million, This 1956 total, coming 
from many sources, was more than double the 
wages and salaries paid by federal, state, and 
local governments combined, a reassuring fact 
in the light of the dependence, referred to above, 
of so many New Mexicans upon employment by 
the federal government. 

Chart 2 shows that the retail-and-wholesale 
trade category tops all others in private business 
with its $144 million total. Trade in New Mexico 
bulks large both in income dollars and in the 
numbers in its labor force, Every county in the 
state reports some income from trade. On the 
other hand, payments by other industries such as 
mining, manufacturing, and finance are almost 
inconsequential in certain areas. 

Income from manufacturing wages shows a 
surprisingly large total of $101 million, most of 
which was paid by Albuquerque firms under con- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Wage and Salary Payments by Source” 
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Business Activity in New Mexico 


Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 


Sales of Retail Stores (1, 000's) 
Apparel Stores 
Automotive Dealers 
Subsistence Stores 
Furniture and Appliance Stores 
Building Materials Dealers 
Other Retail Stores 


Sales of A t Establish its (1, 000's) 
Sales of Service Establishments (1, 000's) 

Sales of Contractors (1, 000's) 

Sales of Wholesalers (1, 000's) 

Public Utilities’ and Carriers' Sales (1, 000's) 
Manufacturers' and Processors' Sales (1, 000's) 
Life Insurance Sales (1, 000's) 


Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000's) 

Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000's) 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000's) 

Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000's) 

Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000's)> 
Postal Receipts, 38 post offices (1, 000's) 


Number of Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 


in Manufacturing 

in Mining 

in Transportation and Utilities 

-in Trade 

in Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
in Services and Miscellaneous 

in Government 

in Contract Construction 


Building Permits, total 15 cities (1,000's) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


Petroleum Production (1, 000 of bbls) 

Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 

Electric Power Production (1, 000's of kwh's) 
Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000's of lbs) 

Mine Production - Lead (1, 000's of lbs) 

Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000's of lbs) 

Mine Production - Potash (1, 000's of tons) 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 

Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000's) 
Livestock and Products 
Crops 


Bank Debits, 35 banks (1, 000's) 

Bank Loans and Discounts, 35 banks (1, 000's) 
Demand Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000's) 

Time Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000's) 

Postal Receipts, 38 post offices (1, 000's) 


Building Permits, total 15 cities (1, 000's) 
Residential 
Nonresidential 
Other 


Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Livestock Prices 
Index of Crop Prices 


Indexes adjusted for changing number of reporting units 


bpased on three months' data 


Sources: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Per Cent Change 
June 1957 from 


June Year Earlier May June 
1957 June 1956 1957 1956 
245.6 220.8 - 5.2 + 11.2 
$110, 358 $100, 620 + 12.2 * 8.2 
2,890 3, 006 ~ 17.0 3.8 
31,615 29,110 32.7 + 6.6 
22,511 22, 767 - 2,1 - 1,1 
4,200 7,097 9.0 - 40.8 
8, 268 9,032 - 15.0 8.5 
40, 874 29,608 + 28.5 38.0 
$ 1,285 $ 1,326 - 2,2 - Ba 
11,555 9,897 = 2.6 + 16.7 
25, 946 23, 846 - 19.6 + 8.8 
32,443 29,618 * 26 + &S 
15,190 11,329 + 53.2 + 34.1 
18, 236 20,410 - 41.3 - 10.7 
18, 694 15, 211 - 0.7 + 22.9 
$356, 816 $346, 985 - 4.5 + 2.8 
34,025 30,721 - £8 + 16.6 
285, 076 291, 336 - 0.4 - 2.1 
93, 646 85, 930 - 0.6 + 28 
280 118 +976.0 +138.1 
560 546 * 5.8 + 2.5 
205, 300 195, 000 + 1.3 + $3 
20, 900 19, 900 * 6.0 + 52 
17,100 16, 200 + 0.6 + 6.6 
20, 000 20,100 + 1.5 7 0.5 
45,400 43, 000 2.0 
7,100 6,700 24 
25, 900 23,300 + 2.0 + 11.2 
53,000 49, 900 = 0,7 
15, 900 15, 900 + 3.2 0.0 
$ 5,856 $ 4,632 + 15.1 + 26.4 
3,624 2,967 + 45.6 + 22.2 
981 993 = 4.3 
1,251 672 + 23.0 + 86.0 
7,443 7, 005 - 5.4 + 6,2 
51,255 47,018 - 2.6 + 9.0 
220,591 210, 330 ¢ 07 + 4,9 
107.1 101.4 * 6.4 + 5.6 
12,400 11,558 * + 
1,000 796 - 0.8 + 25.6 

6, 000 5, 844 2.4 + 27 
908 943 - 19.8 - 3.8 
91.4 78.3 - 2.9 + 16.7 
90.3 77.9 - 5.2 + 15.9 

101,2 85.7 + 26,1 
$ 7,030 $ 7,541 - 27.3 - 6.8 
5, 036 5,208 - 40.3 - 3.3 
1,994 2,333 + 62.5 - 14.5 
Per Cent Change 

July 1957 from 

July Year Earlier June July 
1957 July 1956 1957 1956 
$391,144 $359, 709 + 
35, 931 32,163 * 21.7 
284,910 292,435 + 0.4 = 23 
99,936 &4, 671 + 4.5 + 18.0 
579 572 + 3.5 + 2.2 
$ 5,590 $ 5,026 - 4.5 + 11,2 
3,952 2,802 + 9.0 + 41.1 
1, 066 1,431 * 8.7 - 25.5 
57? 793 - 54.3 - 27.9 
92.8 79.7 + 2S + 16.4 
93.6 76.9 + 18.6 
98.4 88.1 2.8 * BF 


Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N, M. Oil Conservation 


Commission 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association 


Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 


Security Commission 


Electric Power Production: 


Metallics Production: 
Farm Prices and Marketings: 


Service 


INDEX 
June 1957 
(Average Month 


1947-49 = 100) 


245.6 


224.3 
145.9 
231.9 
195.2 
165.1 
169.7 
279.3 


144,2 
298.9 
379.7 
160.6 
324.6 
243.2 
533.0 


224,24 
204, 08 
154. 0% 
265, 24 
977.3 
235.53 


155.9 
210.7 
148.4 
133.3 
152.8 
241.9 
120.7 
185.8 
125.8 


244,08 
244,48 
150, 54 
172, 08 


196.2 


INDEX 

July 1957 
(Average Month 
_1947-49 = 100) 


64 
216,28 
154, 64 
265,44 
243, 78 


232.98 
266, 44 
163, 54 
215. 94 


92.8 
93.6 
95.4 


Federal Power Commission 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing 


Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, 


4 
331.3 
250.0 
107.1 
117.3 
96.3 
226.7 
91.4 
90.3 
101.2 
45.6 
54.5 
32.3 
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Monthly Summary 


(Continued from Page 1) RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 
dealers slumped again, however, and continued 
to decline from levels established. during the 
preceding year. Furniture and appliance dealers 
also saw their sales continue downward from the 
record figures of early 1956. 

Rising consumer income and the willingness to 
spend it was reflected in substantial gains over 
1956 in sales of service establishments and 
passed along through trade channels to boost the 
sales of wholesalers, 

Accelerating business activity in 1957 was 
mirrored in the volume of June bank debits which, 
despite the seasonal decline from May, were 
rurning well ahead of June 1956. The needs of 
expanding business pushed loans and discounts 
nearly 12 per cent above their volume a year 
earlier despite the general tightness of money 
andthe correspondingly increased interest rates. 

The mining industry had a slow-down in June, 


Crude oil and natural gas output were both down -4 

from May although well above a year earlier. (Los Alamos -14 
Production of zinc was off, and copper and lead -9 

were headed for a drop. Labor disputes cut moatco JNew Mexico +10 


potash production sharply. 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 

(add 1, 000's) Retail Stores others June 1957 

Furniture & Building Amusement Service Manufacturers 
County Apparel Aut ive Subsist Appliances Material Other Total Places Firms & Processors 
Bernalillo $1,240 $10,991 $ 6,104 $1,644 $2,550 $ 8,316 $ 30,845 $ 159 $ 4,593 $ 4,571 
Catron 0 55 47 6 4 33 145 6 1 62 
Chaves 195 1,587 1,259 208 731 1, 820 5, 800 149 714 822 
Colfax 53 479 377 23 101 478 1,511 25 92 172 
Curry 115 1,055 699 177 213 832 3,091 80 422 460 
De Baca 1 87 84 3 68 91 334 (a) 21 0 
Dona Ana 100 1,231 1,107 303 300 1,162 4, 203 68 368 760 
Eddy. 185 1,476 1,429 247 392 2,246 5,975 84 631 4, 736 
Grant 46 584 487 78 119 592 1,906 19 169 127 
Guadalupe 9 275 206 (a) 51 189 730 (a) 17 (a) 
Harding 0 66 5 0 2 47 120 1 2 $1 
Hidalgo 11 211 182 6 46 135 591 3 43 28 
Lea 195 2,419 1,347 328 546 3,608 8,443 124 771 1,189 
Lincoln 15 143 306 11 105 228 808 39 40 12 
Los Alamos 21 141 228 5 12 182 589 20 75 52 
Luna 32 509 267 41 48 320 1,217 21 107 302 
McKinley 49 1,116 832 71 159 939 3,166 46 201 819 
Mora 0 , 50 28 2 10 63 153 2 3 18 
Otero 81 782 927 156 466 635 3, 047 44 287 248 
Quay 43 626 416 37 115 371 1,608 19 92 31 
Rio Arriba 15 436 294 25 70 574 1,414 2 58 214 
Roosevelt 44 395 318 109 141 325 1,332 20 114 95 
Sandoval (a) 117 180 (a) 7 205 509 0 14 38 
San Juan 88 2,773 1,117 125 677 2,414 7,194 142 396 705 
San Miguel 15 322 344 111 116 433 1,341 46 104 32 
Santa Fe 192 1,302 1,247 235 477 1, 338 4,791 35 677 333 
Sierra 2 206 182 15 31 124 560 16 43 30 
Socorro 9 336 227 22 25 258 877 (a) 50 9 
Taos 11 231 319 61 21 231 874 14 44 24 
Torrance (a) 230 157 11 5 225 628 5 14 0 
Union 14 173 132 12 47 127 505 6 36 10 
Valencia 53 720 506 43 136 735 2,193 24 113 110 
Unallocated 56 491 1,151 85 477 11,598 13, 858 66 1, 243 2,176 
Total $2,890 $31,615 $22,511 $4, 200 $8, 268 $40, 874 $110, 358 $1,285 $11,555 $18, 236 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
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tract to the federal government. In 1954 the 
amount was only a little more than $72 million. 
Large factories with the usual smokestacks are 
not to be found hereabouts. Manufacturing in this 
state is mainly research and development, phases 
of the industry which are not immediately obvious 
to the casual observer. 

Next in importance comes the utilities cate- 
gory, with about $97 million disbursed in wages 
and salaries. In 1954 utilities paid $88 million. 
These utilities include all private light, fuel, 
power, and water firms, all communications 
companies, and all segments of the transport 
industry. 

Next in line--and in this order--are three 
categories fairly comparable in size: mining, 
paying close to $85 million; service businesses, 
paying $76 million; and construction, paying $66 
million, The 1954 figures for these categories 
were $60.5 million for mining, $63 million for 
services, andnearly $63 millionfor construction, 
showing that the order was slightly different at 
that time, but also showing that they each have 
grown substantially. 


Agricultural wages were last in line in 1956, 
whereas in 1954 they stood third from the bottom, 
outranking wages paid by the finance and the 
"other" categories. Agriculture's 1956 figures 
were about $24.3 million; those for 1954 were 
$24.6 million, Wages and salaries in the finance 
category, including those paid to some workmen 
in speculative building, added upto $24.6 million 
in 1956. Two years earlier they had come to 
$22.8 million. 


Proprietor Income 


Proprietor income is money received by owners 
of unincorporated enterprises less business ex- 
penses. The Bureau of Business Research esti- 
mated that $155.7 million came to individual 
business and professional proprietors in New 
Mexico during 1956. The 1954 figures were those 
reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which set the totals at $102 million for individual 
business proprietors and $16 million for pro- 
fessional proprietors for a grand total of $118 
million for the year, 


Table tl 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA INCOME AND POPULATION BY NEW MEXICO COUNTIES:1954-56 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


ANNUAL INCOME 
(in thousands) 


POPULATION 

COUNTY 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 

Bernalillo 1,797 1,754 1,776 $ 333,890 $ 360,476 $ 389,751 185, 800 205, 500 219, 500 
Catron 1,255 1,496 1, 309 3,515 3, 889 3,665 2,800 2,600 2, 800 
Chaves 1,758 1,681 1,671 87, 021 89,914 86,712 49,500 53, 500 51,900 
Colfax 1,130 1,198 1,195 17, 066 17,490 16,374 15,100 14,600 13, 700 
Curry 1,645 1,735 1,708 41,622 44,249 45,441 25, 300 25,500 26, 600 
De Baca 1,376 1,439 1,274 4,127 4,318 3, 696 3,000 3,000 2,900 
Dona Ana 1,470 1,415 1,689 60, 290 63,100 78,355 41,000 44,600 46,400 
Eddy 1,549 1,600 1,683 74, 684 79,519 83,639 48, 200 49,700 49,700 
Grant 1,194 1,474 1,622 27, 348 29,917 34, 883 22,900 20, 300 21,500 
Guadalupe 968 1,021 930 6,101 6,128 5, 676 6, 300 6, 000 6,100 
Harding 1,158 1,394 1, 083 2,663 2,789 2,274 2,300 2,000 2,100 
Hidalgo 1, 302 1,297 1, 388 7,814 8,173 8,052 6, 000 6, 300 5, 800 
Lea 1,921 1,913 2,097 90,874 96, 008 112,634 47, 300 50, 200 53, 700 
Lincoln 1,381 1,502 959 10, 908 11,419 8,057 7,900 7,600 8,400 
Los Alamos 2,636 2,452 3,065 33, 480 31,873 39, 845 12,700 13,000 13, 000 
Luna 1,810 1,805 1; 436 17,735 18,411 14, 646 9,800 10, 200 10, 200 
McKinley 970 967 881 32,197 32,679 31,093 33, 200 33, 800 35, 300 
Mora 585 603 506 3,920 3,922 3,185 6, 700 6,500 6, 300 
Otero 1,876 1, 802 2,030 39, 201 44,502 57,652 20, 900 24,700 28,400 
Quay 1,400 1,433 1, 283 17, 363 18, 196 15,910 12, 400 12,700 12,400 
Rio Arriba 513 499 537 12,622 12, 868 14, 071 24, 600 25, 800 26, 200 
Roosevelt 1, 263 1,374 1,073 20, 843 21,439 17,605 16,500 15, 600 16, 400 
Sandoval 576 551 416 6,453 6, 662 4,993 11,200 12,100 12, 000 
San Juan 1,492 1,522 1,714 48,499 50, 543 67, 366 32,500 33,200 39, 300 
San Miguel 720 758 758 17,629 17, 967 17,131 24,500 23, 700 22,600 
Santa Fe 1,385 1,405 1, 446 50,417 53, 268 57, 257 36, 400 37, 900 39, 600 
Sierra 1,182 1, 366 1,188 6,973 7,511 6,177 5, 900 5,500 5, 200 
Socorro 900 974 990 8,098 8, 960 9,407 9,000 9, 200 9,500 
Taos 648 659 635 9, 390 4, 760 9, 266 14, 500 14, 800 14, 600 
Torrance 1,107 1,175 1,035 7,527 7, 752 6,420 6, 800 6,600 6, 200 
Union 1,581 1,754 1, 206 9,329 9, 821 7.038 5, 900 5, 600 6, 400 
Valencia 1,034 1,187 4, 132 21, 297 25, 996 27, 032 20, 600 21,900 23,900 
STATE 1,473 1,492 1,533 $1,130, 902 $1, 199, 520 $1,285, 983 767,500 804, 200 838, 600 


Income of farm proprietors in the state totaled 
unly $53.9 million, In 1954 that income added up 
to $76 million. 

The sum of New Mexico proprietor income, 
therefore, was $209.6 million, about 16 per cent 
of the state's total personal income for 1956. 
The proportion in 1954 was about 17 per cent, 


Property Income 


Property income is money received by indi- 
viduals as interest, dividends, royalties, and 
rents. An individual's income from rent, of 
course, is gross receipts less expenses. In 1956 
the Bureau of Business Research estimated that 
New Mexico's property income totaled $123.9 
million. As a per cent of the state's total per- 
sonal income, that from property amounted to 
9,6 per cent. Comparable 1954 figures, as esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
were a total of $112 million for a 10-per-cent 
share of the total personal income. 


Transfer Payments 


The Bureau of Business Research estimated 
that in 1956 individual New Mexicans received 
$68 million for which no service was required. 
Data were available on most government pay- 
ments of this type and indicated total payments 
of about $56 million. Veterans benefits and 
public assistance checks totaled about $33.6 
million, and social security payments were $11.8 
million. Our other government transfer pay- 
ments included those issued as unemployment 
compensation, as farm conservation settlements, 
and as retirement benefits for certain categories 
of government employees. We estimate that about 
$12.2 million in transfer payments came from 
pension trusts and other private sources, All 
such settlements to individuals made up close to 
5 per cent of New Mexico's personal income total 
in 1956, 


In 1954 the U. S. Department of Commerce 
estimated that $62 million in transfer payments, 
private and government, went to New Mexicans. 
The total included an estimated $46.5 million 
from government (about $26 million in veterans 
benefits and public assistance payments, some 
$8.5 million in social security payments, and 
$12 million in other government transfer pay- 
ments), and about $16.5 million from pension 
trusts and other private sources, All these made 
up about the same percentage of total personal 


income as in 1956, 


Apparent Conflicts 


Estimating income on a county basis is an 
exercise in choosing among many available sta- 
tistical sources and determining the most suitable 
methods for estimating whatever figures are 
lacking. Each county--or group of counties--has 
its own economic features, and no set formula 
can be used for all areas which will include all 
types of income. New Mexico data-.differ from 
the available statistics of other states. Also, 
there are variations within New Mexico itself that 
cause us to rely more heavily on Census figures 
in some cases and on Employment Security Com- 
mission data in others, 

The U. S. Department of Commerce makes 
annual estimates of income for New Mexico, and 
in 1956 the agency reported total personal income 
of $1, 218,000,000, which is $68 million less 
than the Bureau study found it to be. One of the 
reasons for the Bureau's larger figures is the 
higher estimate of income for individuals not 
covered by the unemployment insurance program, 
We estimated $14 million more income from this 
source than did the Department of Commerce. 
Furthermore, there is no way of determining the 
exact amount of income from trade sources, but 
our basic data showed more business activity 
than is shown by the Department of Commerce 
reports. For example, in 1954 the Bureau of 
Business Research reported total retail sales 
for New Mexico of $841 million, while the De- 
partment of Commerce Census of Business for 
the same year showed only $733 million. The 
Bureau's retail sales figures are obtained from 
New Mexico Bureau of Revenue sales tax reports 
and are as reliable as such information can be, 
If anything, an exact report of retail sales would 
probably be higher than Bureau of Revenue re- 
ports, since it is quite possible that some retail 
sales escape taxation and are not reported by the 
retail establishment. 

On the other hand, it is not fantastic to suppose 
that the Bureau and the Department of Commerce 
are both correct. The Department of Commerce 
may exclude sometypes of sales that are included 
by the New Mexico Bureau of Revenue. But no 
matter what the reason for differences in retail 
sales reports, the Bureau of Business Research 
uses the best source available, which has been 
found to be the New Mexico Bureau of Revenue, 

The Bureau study of income showed $9 million 
more income fromthe transportation source than 
did the Department of Commerce, This differ- 
ence was due to the income attributed to Indian 
railroad workers from San Juan and McKinley 
counties. The amount of income brought in by 
these seasonal migrant workers was so large 
that it was estimated and then allocated to these 
two counties, 
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Not all of the Bureau estimates of wage pay- 
ments were higher than those of the Department 
of Commerce, For example, larger payments to 
service and agricultural workers were reported 
by the Department of Commerce, 

Total wage and salary payments by all seg- 
ments of industry were surprisingly similar in 
the two reports. Our income study showed a 
total of $906 million, The Department of Com- 
merce reported $897 million. 

It seems that the main difference in our report 
as contrasted with that of the federal agency is 
the higher figure attributed to property and pro- 
prietor income in our study. Our income study 
shows $55 million more payments to individuals 
from property and proprietorship than does the 
Department of Commerce report. Although ,we 
do not know what method was used by the federal 
agency, our method was based on retail sales. 
In the case of property income we assumed that, 


Transportation Costs 


Transportation costs went up another notch in 
March. With the price of a trip even to the next 
town continuing to creep upward, any extra mile 
of travelis now a matter to be taken under careful 
consideration. 

The U. S. Department of Labor's Consumer 
Price Index shows that the upward movement in 
the price of transportation has been greater than 
that for any other cost-of-living. item except 
medical care. From an index number of 111.3 in 
1950, the price of transportation had vaulted to a 
phenomenal 135.1 in March 1957. 

That traditional journey to Grandma's house 
has become a major expedition for all families 
with limited budgets. Job seekers are increas- 
ingly careful not only to measure distances to and 
from work as indicating significant expenses, but 
also to think twice before striking out for remote 
places, even if they are currently billed as the 
Land of Promise. 

Bargain hunters watch more closely the mile- 
age involved in going from McSweeney's Empor- 
ium onthe east side of town to the local equivalent 
of Macy's on the west side seeking alluringly 
advertised marked-downs. Some canny shoppers 
are realizing that many a "saving" of a few cents 
or even a few dollars ina bargain item is wiped 
out by the cost of driving the family car long 
blocks in order to reach the latest fire sale. 

The wholesale prices of two main items among 
the many that are indispensable to transportation 
--metal and petroleum--have skyrocketed since 


since farm rents and securities ownership are 
not too significant in New Mexico, commercial 
activity in each county would be a fair indicator 
of property income. Total property and proprie- 
tor income for the state was estimated on the 
basis of increased business trends in all indus- 
tries and was distributed by county on the basis 
of retail sales figures. Our method is subject 
to error, but it seems to us to be a thoroughly 
reliable method, 

The important thing about the two sets of in- 
come figures for New Mexico is that although 
both estimates were made independently of each 
other, the differences betweenthem are not large. 
Our own Bureau estimates were quite conserva- 
tive where it was not possible to get exact data, 
and there is a strong possibility that the actual 
total personal income in New Mexico was even 
greater in 1956 thanthe $1, 286, 000, 000 reported 
in our recent study. 


1950. Metal and metal products had increased 
37 per cent and petroleum and petroleum products 
had increased 27 per cent by March 1957. These 
wholesale price rises are, of course, reflected 
inthe price the consumer pays for transportation. 

And pounding the pavements is no answer. The 
harassed commuter cannot find a way out by using 
up more shoe leather. Footwear, the Department 
of Labor says, also became increasingly expen- 
sive between 1950 and March of this year--to the 
tune of some 18 per cent. Since recent economic 
reports indicate that transportation costs are not 
yet leveling off, the role of stay-at-home could 


become exceedingly fashionable. 
Consumer Price Index 
United States City Average 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
Year & Month All Items Transportation 
1950: Average 102.8 141.3 
1951 111..0 118.4 
1952 113.5 126.2 
1953 114.4 129.7 
1954 114.8 128.0 
1955 114.5 126.4 
1956 116.2 128.7 
1957: January 118.2 133.6 
February 218.7 134.4 
March 118.9 135.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor 


A Few New Mexico Farm Facts 


Scores of New Mexicans have only a vague idea 
of the state's agriculturalpicture. Few, perhaps, 
know many exact details. Some of those details, 
as revealed by the 1954 Census of Agriculture are 
set down here for the general information they 
give. 


According to the census, in 1954 New Mexico 
had 12,056 commercial farms. Of the number, 
1,463 were rated class 1 (value of products sold, 
$25,000 or more); 2,028 were rated as class 2 
(value of products sold, $10, 000-$24, 999); 2, 256 
were rated as class 3 (value of products sold, 
$5, 000-$9, 999); 2,122 were rated as class 4 
(value of products sold, $2,500-$4,999); 2,311 
were rated as class 5 (value of products sold, 
$1, 200-$ 2,499); and 1,876 were ratedas class 6 
(value of products sold, $250-$1,999). "Other" 
farms (part-tiine, residential and "abnormal"-- 
public and private institutional farms, etc.) 
totaled 9,022. 


On the basis of a sampling of 20 per cent of all 
New Mexico farms, it was estimated that 4, 749 
farms used no tractor, horses, or mules to sup- 
ply work power; 1.461 used no tractor and only a 
single horse or mule; 4, 793 used no tractor but 
two or more horses and/or mules; 4,654 used a 
tractor and horses and/or mules; and 5,421 used 
a tractor but no horses or mules. The accom- 
panying chart shows percentages of farms using 
specified work power. 


Field-crop farms other than vegetable and 
fruit-and-nut farms totaled 3, 782. Of that num- 
ber, 2,409 were cotton farms. Vegetable farms 
numbered 129, fruit-and-nut totaled 497, and 
dairy establishments came to 784. There were 
236 poultry farms, 5,703 livestock farms other 
than dairy and poultry, 866 farms classified as 
"general," and 9,081 considered miscellaneous. 
Among all these classifications, only fruit-and- 
nut, dairy, and poultry farms had increased in 
number since the 1950 census. 


An estimated 21.5 per cent of New Mexico's 
farm dwelling units were considered substandard 
in 1950, compared with 10.2 per cent in urban 
areas and 17.9 per cent in rural nonfarm areas. 
All in all, our substandard dwellings were esti- 
mated to total 27,332 units. Nationally, more 
than seven million such rural dwellings were con- 
sidered below standard, almost four million in 
nonfarm areasand a little more thanthree million 
in farm areas. 


---M.I.M. 
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Types of Work Power 
on New Mexico Farms: 1954 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL FARMS 


22.5 
no tractor, horses or mules i 
7.0 
no tractor; 
lhorse 
or mule 
22.7 


no tractor; 2 or more horses or mules 


22.1 
tractor & horses & (or) mules : 
25.7 
tractor; no horse or mule = 


SOURCE: 1954 Census of Agriculture, U. S. Department 
of Commerce 
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CHART-OF-THE-MONTH 


In percentage of farms with telephones....... in1940 
NeW Mexico ranked 40th...... with 7 per cent. ........ 
wees BY 1956... with 31 per cent ... she had dropped 


tO 42nd, tying with Kentucky. 


1940 1945 1947 1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 
N. Mex. U.S. 


During the same period............ the national average rose 


from 25 to almost 52 per cent. 


Source: U.S, Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
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